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SHALL WE TEACH GENDER? 



A. L. PHILLIPS 
Nebraska State Normal College, Kearney, Nebraska 



It is recommended that the distinction of gender be not dwelt upon in 
dealing with English noims. — Report of the N.E.A. Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature. 

The committee assigns no reason for this recommendation, and 
the report contains no further comment on the subject. Since 
our standard texts in grammar invariably ascribe gender to nouns, 
the student is left to inquire what was in the minds of the experts 
who framed this report. The explanation is simple enough — so 
simple, indeed, that one is astonished that teachers and authors 
of treatises on grammar should fail to think clearly on the subject. 

The first thing to bear in mind is, of course, the distinction 
between gender and sex. Gender is grammatical; sex, biological. 
I mean to say that the grammarian is no more concerned with the 
fact of sex as such, than he is with the fact of age, or color, 
or material composition. It is with the word form that the 
grammarian is concerned, and not with the fact that certain 
natural objects are male or female. We all know, during our 
lucid intervals, that gender and sex are not the same thing; that 
sex is a natural distinction belonging to living objects, while gender 
is a grammatical distinction, a S3niibol, an artificial device. Duke, 
duchess; giant, giantess; bullock, heifer; lad, lass; Francis, 
Frances; he, she, it; we have only a few of these substantives that 
by their form indicate anything with regard to the sex of the object. 
Were it not for these distinctive forms we should have no gender 
to talk about. There are perhaps a hundred of them in common 
use. But think of the thousands of substantives that by their 
form give no hint about the sex of the object. Shall we ascribe 
gender to them ? If gender is not merely a matter of form, what 
is it ? Because all substantives in German, Latin, and some other 
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languages are gender forms, must we pretend that ours are ? To 
be quite consistent we should give our adjectives gender, too; 
because all adjectives have gender in German and Latin. The 
personal pronouns / and you, the plurals we and they, and the rela- 
tives and interrogatives give no hint of the sex of the object. To 
ascribe to these pronouns the gender of their antecedents is a bit 
of tautology that would be harmless if the practice did not lead the 
pupil into habits of mental vacuity. 

I am aware that humorists, time out of mind, have purposely 
confused gender and sex; I am also aware that scholars like Jesper- 
sen have carelessly and inadvertently confused the terms. For 
example, in section 24 of Progress in Language, Jespersen refers 
to his proposal to introduce the word than as a personal pronoun 
of common gender. In the next paragraph he calls the same word 
a "genderless pronoun," which it is — or would be, had it been 
adopted. Furthermore, I am aware that the philologist Henry 
Bradley regards the substitution of "natural" for "grammatical" 
gender as the most remarkable and one of the most beneficial 
changes that the English language has undergone. I understand 
what he means; but to me natural gender is as unthinkable as 
grammatical sex. Gender and sex are correspondencies, but not 
identities — that is, they are correspondent in English as far as our 
few forms reach. All English dialects up to the year 1000 were 
highly inflected; and it is proper and rational to say that out sub- 
stantives then had gender. But when all but a few straggling 
inflections have disappeared, is it not a little preposterous for 
scholars to go on pretending that all substantives still have gender ? 
In order to keep up the pretense it was necessary to conceive a new 
meaning for gender, and natural gender was invented. This is a 
part of our make-believe grammar, which, like ancient superstition, 
is hard a-dying. But the light is breaking; here is a new grammar 
in which the author takes up a whole page to explain the omission 
of gender. We need all possible simplification, and I sympathize 
with every endeavor to bring it about; but as a stickler for the 
truth, I must challenge the grounds for this omission. I should 
make no objection if the author had said that gender was omitted 
because it was unimportant in English, and because nobody ever 
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committed grammatical errors involving gender. But if it is 
because these forms of ours denote rather definite facts with regard 
to sex; while gender in German, Latin, and practically all other 
languages denotes nothing very definite, but merely signifies the 
classification of substantives and adjectives into large poetic 
categories, I am not so sure that the ground is well taken. This 
was the attitude of Richard Grant White; but he had the thesis 
to maintain that ours is a "grammarless tongue." Other philolo- 
gists regard these forms, and rightly, I think, as fragments of 
Anglo-Saxon gender that have come down to us after much sifting 
and some shifting. The forms are to be accounted for. That our 
adjective is not inflected to agree with the noun, and that the forms 
have pretty definite reference to sex are not sufficient reasons for 
declaring that we have no gender. 

Most authors are clear enough in the fundamental definition 
of gender, that is, that it is a distinction or inflection of the sub- 
stantive to indicate sex. This is true with regard to a few English 
nouns. In German, and Latin, and most other languages, how- 
ever, the classifications, masculine, feminine, and neuter, are almost 
wholly poetical — or they were poetical originally, though it is quite 
likely that most of their imaginative content is now lost. That 
the fact of sex was ignored, or merely incidental, is apparent in 
such expressions as, das FraUlein, die Thilr, or the epicene nouns 
in Latin and Greek. So in old English wif (wife) and cild (child) 
were neuters. 

The authors of the first English grammars, influenced as they 
were by Latin models, gave us, of course, three genders. Later, 
a fourth gender was added to take care of such words as parent, 
neighbor, and the like; and since it was evident that our substan- 
tives lacked the inflections in Latin, natural gender was lugged in. 
But there is some disagreement on this point; for while Emerson 
holds strongly for natural gender, he says that the words child and 
fish are strictly neuter, rather than common, because the neuter 
pronoun is generally used in referring to them. 

I have quoted Bradley as saying that natural gender is the great- 
est improvement that our language has undergone since the Anglo- 
Saxon period. While we can only rejoice that the perplexing and 
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unprofitable distinctions in Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and German have 
disappeared, and particularly the gender inflection of adjectives, 
we can see no reason for especial rejoicing over natural gender. 
Those who defend it seem to regard it necessary to ascribe gender 
to the noun because, as they say, it is the base for the pronouns 
But why should it be deemed necessary to ascribe gender to all 
pronouns? There is no loss in clearness or accuracy if the pro- 
nouns we, they, and you be thought of as forms without gender, that 
is, as possessing no distinction with regard to sex. And the other 
pronouns take care of themselves. 

We have only a few neuter gender forms that we have borrowed 
from Latin. The simplest explanation for such plurals as memo- 
randa and errata is that these are Latin neuters in um, which form 
their plurals in a. We have nothing like this in English; yet we 
call tree neuter gender, not because of the inflection but because 
we have adopted natural gender. Now, natural gender, we are 
told, conforms to the sex of the object. But the botanist informs 
us that trees are not sexless objects, that all plants are either male 
or female; or if the plant bear both stamens and pistils, it is 
bisexual. Such a hermaphrodite plant might be said — ^by those 
who make gender and sex identical — to be common gender. A 
rigorous apphcation of natural gender, then, leads us into absurd- 
ity. And as for a base for the pronoun, neither child nor foreigner 
finds it easier to use the right pronoun simply because he has 
estabhshed the gender of its antecedent. 

The absurdity of common gender was pointed out long ago by 
such well-known authors as Reed and Kellogg. However, many 
recent textbooks still preserve this fragment of make-believe 
grammar. It often appears on the same page with a perfectly 
good definition of gender as an inflection; and it is defended on the 
ground that the words so classified stand for objects that are both 
male and female. All collective nouns are put into this class. It 
ought to be obvious, even to a child, that if gender is an inflection, 
such words as crowd and pupil have no gender; since there is no 
inflection to indicate anything whatsoever concerning the sex of 
the objects. If the speaker had meant to indicate such fact, he 
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would have said men and women, instead of crowd, and boy or girl, 
instead of pupil. 

The missionary, Dan Crawford, author of Thinking Black, 
in describing the language of the Bantus, throws an interesting 
side-Ught on gender. The Bantu language is highly inflected, 
having nineteen genders. But gender to the Bantu has no reference 
to sex whatever. These ninteen genders are mere categories, each 
indicating some quality or characteristic of the object. For 
example, one gender includes the names of liquids ; another includes 
the names of all long objects, such as fishing rods, spears, and tent 
poles. Mr. Crawford says that the Bantu would think it indelicate 
to use gender for the purpose of indicating anything so personal 
as sex. 

Gender is a matter of very little importance; it could be 
entirely omitted from our grammars without any loss. But if 
we retain it, as we seem likely to do, it should not be the subject 
of hazy thinking and absurd contradictions. Natural gender, in 
spite of all that has been said in praise of it, is at best a clumsy 
fiction. Grammatical gender is real; but the number of forms in 
English is so small and their influence upon our speech is so slight 
that it would seem well to omit the study of them from elemen- 
tary courses. Advanced classes might find the subject of gender 
interesting; and it might easily be made the occasion of some 
clear and vigorous thinking. But if teachers and writers continue 
at loggerheads, contradicting both themselves and each other and 
playing at make-beheve with "natural gender" — ^if we cannot 
think clearly about it, by all means let us cast it into the discard 
along with other stuff of our old curriculum that we have come to 
suspect as junk. 



